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How Sears makes travelers feel at home 


With a Sears revolving credit card, you can shop as quickly and 


easily on the road as you do at home. Simply charge whatever 


you buy at any Sears store or catalog sales office in the so states. 


HEN Sears shoppers travel, they 

\ \ don’t leave Sears behind them. The 

same warm, friendly welcome awaits them 
far from home. 

Let’s say you’re on a vacation and need 

some merchandise fast. It could be almost 

anything. A fly rod. A pair of cotton pa- 


jamas. A battery for the car. Your budget 
is tight. 

All you have to do is drive to the near- 
est Sears store and show your credit card. 
Sears supplies the item. You pay for it 
later. And at a price that is less than you’d 
pay elsewhere for equal quality. Sears 





gives you a square deal— everywhere. 

And no matter where you are, the Sears 
guarantee on merchandise travels with 
you. You are sure of efficient service on 
the Sears items you buy. 

One thing more. You may sometimes 
face unusual problems on the road. If you 
wish you had a friend to consult, remem- 
ber that you have. The nearest Sears store 
manager. 

Seventy-five years ago, Sears made a 
promise. It still stands today. Satisfaction 
guaranteed—or your money back. 
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The broad white stripe of King’s Highway, a 
recently-completed link in the Trans-Canada 
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In the tiny iron ore town of Wawa, 
Ontario, a day-long festival of ribbon- 
cutting and bagpipe-parading last 
September celebrated the opening of 
a new, 165-mile strip of highway from 
the Agawa river through Wawa to 
Marathon. Wawa’s civic leaders 
paved their main street for the occa- 
sion, and the town’s residents were 
overjoyed to have—at last—a road 
all the way to Sault Ste. Marie, 170 
miles south. But the bagpipers were 
blowing for no mere local event. 

Representatives from the states of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, 
as well as the province of Ontario, 
were on hand to praise the new 
stretch of highway, for it closed the 
final gap in the long-awaited circle 
route around Lake Superior. 

The echoes of the bagpipe music 
on Wawa’s streets eventually drifted 
all the way down to Chicago, where 
my wife Joyce and I pricked up our 
ears and decided at once that here 
would be the ideal week-long summer 
vacation for us and our two children, 
Randy and Kimberly. 

**We’ll show the children what real 
wilderness looks like,” said Joyce. 

So recently we made our journey 
to the wilderness, allowing four days 
for the 1100-mile drive around Lake 
Superior and another two for getting 
from and to Chicago. We used a Trip- 


Plan prepared expecially for us by 


the comprehensive touring service of 


the Allstate Motor Club. 

Starting our circle-route adventure 
one morning in Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula, we caught state highway 


28 at Ishpeming and began rounding 
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the lake in a counterclockwise direc- 
tion. Our first view of the world’s 
largest freshwater lake came at Mar- 
quette, a port alive with ore boats. 

Close to the cool shore we skirted 
the edge of Hiawatha National For- 
est and stopped at Munising, where 
we boarded a sightseeing boat for a 
cruise around Grand Island and a 
view of the Pictured Rocks, subject 
of many a painter’s canvas. 

“YT wish I had my crayons now,” 
said 6-year-old Kimberly when she 
set eyes on the Pictured Rocks. 

East of Munising the highway 
ignores the shoreline’s northerly 
turn and shoots straight through the 
heart of Michigan’s deer country. 
Suddenly a pair of deer scampered 
across the road just ahead of us. The 
less agile of the two came close to not 
making it—so close that little Kim- 
berly screamed. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, we 
passed quickly through the border 


station and got a long look at the 


giant Soo Locks while crossing St. 
Mary’s river by car ferry. These locks 
are busier than the Suez, Kiel, and 
Panama combined; we saw several 
ore boats idled, waiting their turns 
to pass through. 

Now we were in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, where we would continue 
our journey on the Lake Superior 
Route of the Trans-Canada highway. 
Two years ago, 150,500 cars entered 
the Sault from the United States, but 
by 1967 the Canadian city expects 
five times that number, mainly 
because of the new circle route, but 
also because late in 1962 a new bridge 
will supersede the tortoise-paced ferry 
service between the two Saults. 

Loaded with delicatessen foods 
from the Sault, we pulled off the road 
at Chippewa Falls, about 40 miles 
out, and picnicked in a peaceful little 
clearing next to the falls. Off in a 
cluster of trees was a rustic comfort 
station, one-half of it reserved for 
LADIES, the other—say the signs— 
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DULUTH & IRON RANGE 





to be shared by GENTS and MEN. 
Farther north, all men become gents. 

Back on the highway, all eyes but 
the driver’s were fixed westward 
toward the shining lake. Before long 
we were surrounded by the pines, firs 
and tamaracks of the Lake Superior 
Provincial Park, which hosts the new 
highway for 50 miles and has tables, 
benches, even roadside phones. 

We stayed the night in Wawa, 
where the bagpipes had celebrated a 
few months before. When the high- 
way came through, there was one 
motel and one hotel in Wawa, but 
several more motels were now under 
construction. Wawa residents expect 
a rousing tourist business from Ameri- 
can automobilists and from outdoors- 
men coming to hunt big game and to 
fish. Pickerel, walleyes, northern pike 
and many varieties of trout thrive 
in the waters nearby. Wawa, six miles 
west of Lake Superior, has a lake of 
its own—Wawa lake—and a sandy 
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beach for swimmers right on Broad- 
way, the newly-paved main street. 

Wawa means ‘“‘wild goose’’ in 
Ojibwa Indian language. Near the 
town’s entrance is a huge monument 
of a wild goose “dedicated to com- 
memorate the opening of the last link 
of the Lake Superior section of the 
Trans-Canada Highway on 17th 
September 1960...” 

Mile after mile out of Wawa toward 
the of the lake, the 
circle route cuts through virgin 
country. I told the children that they 
were looking at land that probably 
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hadn’t changed much in hundreds 
of years. This was true wilderness. 

“At home it would be a shopping 
center,” said Randy, who is 8. 

The highway itself is a first-class 
engineering feat. Parts of it were 
carved out of the most rugged country 
in Ontario. Roadside markers call 
it “The King’s Highway” and it is 
indeed a royal route. It has perfectly 





banked turves, wide shoulders and 


many straight stretches. Its unblem- 
ished newness and its color—pitch 
black with a bright white stripe down 
the middle—account for part of its 
physical charm. It also has the charm 
of a lonely road amidst the beauty 
of a green wilderness. 

Unfortunately a slight anxiety was 
marring the pleasures of highway and 
scenery at this time: I had failed to 
fill up the gas tank in Wawa, and 
here we were, deep in the wilds, with 
the hand of our fuel gauge touching 
**E.”> Somehow our car managed to 
sputter into White River—57 miles 
from Wawa—and jerk up to a pair of 
gorgeous red gasoline tanks. 

After White River, the highway 
makes a beeline for the lake shore 
and passes the outskirts of Marathon, 
an industrial town that was a cluster 
of log cabins -a little more than 10 
years ago. To the casual passer- 
through, Marathon is the sight of 
pulp pyramids and the smell of a 
paper mill. Randy was fascinated. 

From Marathon the cities of 
Port Arthur and Fort William the 
highway stays close to the lake for 


to 


most of the way. To us city-dwellers, 
the panorama of water, cliffs, and 
endless forests of poplars and white 
birches never palled. A city driver 
finds himself in another world, one 
where there are no traffic signals, no 
squad cars, and—by comparison—no 
traffic. Driving a car is as relaxing 
as sitting on a lawn chair, but the 
scenery is much more arresting. 
Something else that Americans find 
pleasing is the absence of billboards. 
The province of Ontario owns much 
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of the territory along the highway, 


and we were told that the provincial 
government is going to keep it free 
of swarming commercialism. 

west of 


Near Nipigon, 67 miles 


Terrace Bay, we traveled up and 
down highlands and stopped often to 
take pictures of Lake Superior beyond 
sprawling forests below. Nipigon is an 
outdoorsmen’s headquarters at the 
head of the 13,000-square-mile Nipi- 
gon National Forest. The area seems 
to have been fashioned especially 
with camping families in mind, and 
for fishermen who like to try their 
luck with trout, bass, walleyes and 
pike. The world champion brook- 
trout catch, a 14'%4-pounder, was 
made on Nipigon river in 1915.. 

We were now stopping for gas 
nearly every time we spotted a station 
(which actually wasn’t very often), 
and in Nipigon an attendant went 
into the station house and brought 
out a newspaper clipping showing 
him beside a 1350-pound bull moose 
that he had bagged in the Nipigon 
Provincial Forest the season before. 

In Port Arthur, we were halted at 
the first traffic signal seen since Sault 
Ste. Marie, a distance of 450 miles. 
We 
the next morning had no trouble 


lodged outside of town, and 
finding the two natural wonders that 
our Allstate Motor Club Trip-Plan 
noted— Mount McKay and the 
Sleeping Giant. At the top of Mount 
McKay, which rises 600 feet almost 
straight up above Fort William, we 
had a sweeping view of both cities, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

‘It’s just like a trip io the top of a 
skyscraper,” said Kimberly. 


The Sleeping. Giant is a titanic 
formation of granite, seven miles long 
and 1000 feet high, that protects the 
harbor from Lake Superior’s angry 
moods. Silver has been found here. 

We also made a short trip to the 
Kakabeka Falls, 18 miles west of Port 
Arthur. Several local persons recom- 
mended that we take the time to see 
these falls, which are 128 feet high. 
Their flow rivals Niagara’s. 

Highway 61, down which the circle 
route continues southwesterly, doesn’t 
near the lake shore until shortly after 
it crosses the border at Pigeon river 
and enters Minnesota’s iron ore coun- 
try. From that point to Duluth we 
enjoyed sheer lake scenery for 135 
miles and pulled off the road often 
at well-placed lookout stations. At 
Lutsen, we turned down a narrow, 
winding road and had lunch in the 
wood-decor dining room of Lutsen’s 
Lodge, set beside the lake. Several 


miles later, Randy put in a vigorous 
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vote for stopping at Split Rock Light- 
house, where passing motorists are 
allowed to tour the grounds and get 
a close-up of the jagged reefs far 
below. The lighthouse eases the minds 
of skippers who complain that mag- 
netic iron formations in the area tend 
to divert ships’ compass needles by 
several degrees. 

Duluth, our stopover, honors its 
harbor tradition in several ways: In 
Leif Erikson Park is a full-scale replica 
of the famed Norseman’s boat, and 
at U.S. Corps of Engineers head- 
quarters, also along the waterfront, 
is a statue of Neptune, memorializing 
the arrival two years ago of the first 
ocean-going ship from the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

We had dinner beside a picture 
that 
looks the harbor and Duluth’s 
amazing aerial bridge connecting 
We all 
were amused by the restaurant man- 


window in a restaurant over- 


Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
ager’s ritual of ringing an authentic 
ship’s bell whenever a vessel enters or 
leaves the harbor. Learning her name 
by telescope, he quickly refers to 
“Green’s Great Lakes and Seaway 


Directory,” then rings the bell and 


announces over a loudspeaker the 
vessel’s name, cargo, tonnage, length, 
beam, owner and destination 
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Duluth is a refreshing city to visit 
in summer, but I’m glad I don’t live 
there in winter; it’s one big hill, 
rising 900 feet from Lake Superior. 
Easing down a steep hill to the res- 
taurant, I imagined the horror of the 
same course on.an icy day. 

Our motel in Duluth bestowed on 
each of us a certificate citing us as an 
‘Admiral of Lake Superior.’”’ Duluth 
is one of four “‘validating ports”’ 
empowered by the Lake Superior 
International Highway Association to 
elevate wandering landlubbers to 


‘ 


admiralhood. The other “‘ports” are 
Sault Ste. Marie, Wawa, and Port 
Arthur-Fort William, in Ontario. 

Across the St. Louis river into Wis- 
consin early the next day, we began 
the last leg of our circle route, con- 
tinuing in America’s Dairyland on 
U.S. 2. Alongside the highway out- 
side Superior, Wisconsin—Duluth’s 
twin city—we explored an old stock- 
ade that was used for protection in 
1862 during the last Indian uprising. 

“D’ you suppose they make western 
movies here?” Randy asked. 

U.S. 2 passes through the Brule 
River State Forest, favorite vacation 
spot of three Presidents: Cleveland, 
Coolidge and Hoover. Coolidge 
stayed in his “Summer White House” 
on the Brule three months one year. 


U.S. 2’s only drawback is that it 
doesn’t take you near the lake until 
Ashland, 59 


Duluth. Then it moves inland again. 


it reaches miles from 
Our glimpse of Lake Superior at Ash- 
land was the last on this journey. 
Forty miles out of the Wisconsin resort 
town we were reunited with Michigan 
28. No 


lush woodland, mainly in the huge 


28 led us through miles of 


Ottawa National Forest. When our 
car emerged from its meanderings 
through the timber, we soon found 
ourselves back in Ishpeming, our 
starting and finishing point. 

Our expedition had been truly 
satisfying. On the longer-established 
American half we had enjoyed many 
typical sightseeing attractions. On the 
younger Canadian half we had trav- 
eled through more than 400 miles of 
virtually untrammeled wilds. 

We drove back to our urban home 
with an appreciation of today’s pio- 
neers of the wilderness—the highway 
builders—and of yesterday’s pioneers 
who made the first trails. 
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Somewhere not far off the highway in 
your state or in a neighboring one 
there is treasure awaiting discovery. 
It may be gold or silver, diamonds or 
rubies, or any one of that glittering 
array which, over the centuries, have 
tured men and women onto the paths 
of adventure. 

You may not strike it rich—it’s 
quite likely that you won’t—but you 
and your family can join thousands of 
other motorists who have discovered 
the fun of amateur prospecting. 

Hardly anyone gets rich at this 
game any more. On the other hand 
every now and then along comes 
someone like the Dallas housewife 
who became an amateur prospector 
in 1956 by paying a $1.50 admission 
to the “Crater of Diamonds” near 
Murfreesboro, Arkansas. 

She picked up an unimpressive 
rock that proved to be a 15.33-carat 
75.000. 


The mine, the only producing dia- 


diamond valued at 


mond mine in North America, oper- 
ates on a finders-keepers basis. Some 


50,000 diamonds, averaging about a 


quarter of a carat each, have been 
carried home by happy tourists. 
That keep-what-you-find policy 
holds only for stones under five 
carats, however. On the larger stones 
the mine owners retain 25 percent of 
the value. One man has found 30 
diamonds in about 25 visits. 
““Pay-to-dig” ruby mines dot the 
area around Franklin, North Caro- 
lina. One of the best producers is the 
old Holbrook mine, where Tiffany’s 
of New York once kept an on-the- 
spot buyer. The rubies are found 
mixed with small rocks and clay. To 
separate them, screen-bottomed 
boxes and water hoses are provided. 
Last summer a young boy found a 
rough ruby with a near-perfect crys- 
tal structure. A gem shop owner gave 
him $5000 for the uncut stone. 
Precious metals or gem-quality 
stones can be discovered in all but a 
few states. There is still gold in 
California, gold and silver too in 
Colorado, and diamonds in Arkansas. 


There are turquoise in Texas, sap- 


phires in Montana, and emeralds in 








Pennsylvania. There are opals in 
Washington and topaz in New 
Hampshire. 

There is a lot of it in a lot of 
places, and you can go after it merely 
with an admission ticket or, if the 
spirit of adventure is strong enough, 
with a few dollars worth of simple 
tools and a couple of maps. 

The “‘pay-to-dig” mines operate in 
several areas of the country. For a 
small fee—ranging from 50 cents to 
$2—they provide the tools and ad- 
vice. Attendants help to identify your 
find and offer valuable tips on the 
recognition of gem stones. In their 
natural state most precious stones 
look like ordinary rocks. And you 
might as well face another fact of life: 
out of hundreds of genuine gem stones 
only one may be worth cutting and 
polishing into a jewel. 

But after all, this is prospecting just 
for fun, remember. And the thrill of 
discovery when that “‘show of color” 
turns up is genuine. There are sou- 
venirs without that “‘Made in Some- 
where’”’ label. 
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Continental states without gem stones or 
precious metals. Florida-Delaware-North 
Dakota-Louisiana-Illinois-Mississippi 











California’s fabled gold country 
east of Sacramento heads the list of 
‘“‘pay-to-dig’’ areas with about a 
dozen. active “mines” open to the 
public. Here, along appropriately- 
numbered highway 49, you learn to 
handle a gold pan in the very hills 
that echoed to the shouts of thousands 
of miners more than a century ago. 

The Golden Chain Council at Post 
Office box 596 in Jackson, California, 
has free maps and pamphlets of the 
region. Some of the mines, }ike»the 
Golden Bonanza just south offColum- 
bia State Park, or the 49er amp at 
Altaville, include a tour off the old 
mine shaft as well as the chance to 
pan for gold. Some areas offer side- 
trips to nearby ghost towns} 

Colorado is another stat@ rich in 
bonanza lore. Here too a n@mber of 
““pay-to-dig’”’ operators ns 
how the old-timers did it.} Famous 
Central City—built atop what was 
once a mile-square vein off gold—is 
where you’ll find several public mines. 
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Jeep trips to deserted mineg also are 
available at Leadville, Cripple Creek, 
Aspen and other centers. 

There is another active gold mine 
in, of all places, Georgia. The “Gold 
Museum”’ in the north Ge@rgia town 
of Dahlonega pays tribute to Amer- 
ica’s first gold rush. The year was 
1828 when the area rocked under the 


assault of thousands of ee 
prospectors. They took mor@than $40 


million worth of gold from the area 
before moving on to a bigger strike 
in California 20 years later. 
Geologists say there is still plenty 
of gold in Georgia. A few years ago 
the local people “panned” enough 
native gold to cover the dome of the 
State Capitol. The 50-cent admission 
entitles you to spend the day. Chances 
are good you'll find a few grains of 
real gold in this state usually asso- 
ciated with peaches and cotton. At 
least eight other states have some gold. 
In patronizing the “pay-to-dig” 
mines, just remember two things: 
First, most of the known regions are 
pretty well played out. Secondly, 
anyone owning an area where egg- 
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sized nuggets are common is going to 
stand guard with a shotgun. 

The amateur with more enthusiasm 
prefers to find his own digging spots. 
His problem is twofold: Where to dig, 
and how to recognize what he nas dug. 

The answers are found in a raft of 
special books and pamphlets. While 
only a trained geologist would under- 
stand some of them, others are written 
in laymen’s terms. Besides, words like 
“gold” and “‘diamond” pop right out 


The basic equipment is quite sim- 
ple. A broad, shallow pan is first on 
the list. The regular “gold pan”’ is 
about 18 inches across; 4 or 5 inches 
deep. It costs about $3 but in a pinch 
a large pie tin makes a fair substitute. 

You'll have to learn to use the 
“gold pan” whether you prospect at 
a public mine or on your own. The 
technique is simple but requires prac- 
tice. First a few handfuls of what you 
think is “pay dirt” are placed in the 





wera list that includes the names of 


such lesser known metals as “‘neph- 
rite’ and “‘urarovite.” 

You can make a good start with a 
booklet that can be bought for 25 
cents from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office. Ask for it by name, 
“Gem Stones of the United States,” 
and by code number, 1042-G. 

Its state-by-state listing of gem 
stones is most valuable in planning 
your prospecting trip. Counties, and 
often individual towns, are listed in 
a column next to the gems found in 
the area. This list is also a handy 
guide when firing off letters to the 
chambers of commerce. 

Equally important is the section on 
gem and mineral identification. It is 
necessary—as any 49er would have 
told you—to know the difference be- 
tween gold and “‘fool’s gold.”’ 

Several-epapet-bound books also 
Help with this problem. Costing 50 
cents to $1, 
photographs that help to classify 


several contain color 


specimens. In addition they contain 
information on precious metals that 
is lacking in the government booklet. 

Camping families may have a slight 
edge in that they are able to stay 
closer to the scene of known deposits. 
But a number of motels cater espe- 
cially to amateur prospectors. You’ll 
find them in the gold country of 
California and Colorado or in the 
rich gem-infested hills of the Great 
Smokies. Often the owner is a gem 
collector himself; sometimes he oper- 
ates an adjacent ““Gem Shop.” If you 
use these motels as a base of opera- 
tions, directions and information will 
come with your lodgings. 


pan, Then, using water from a stream, 
start what the called 
‘“‘washing the dirt.’”’ Use a swishing, 
circular motion to wash the lighter 
fragments over the rim. More water, 
moré swirling, and more fragments 


old-timers 


are washed out. Repeat this as many 
times as necessary until all that re- 
mains in the pan is a fine black sand. 
If you have gold—and you have not 
carelessly washed it over the side— 
the pan will “show color.’’ No gold? 
A true prospector tries again. 

A small “rock-pick” is also needed. 
Sometimes 


called a “prospector’s 


hammer,” it is used to chip speci- 
mens and loosen gravel beds. It costs 
about $4 although a fancy leather- 
bound handle and chrome finishing 
can run the price up to $15. A small 
shovel and perhaps a bucket are rec- 
ommended. And be sure to take along 
some small glass vials for storing 
your specimens. For most prospecting 
this is all you need. 

A geiger counter is necessary only 
if you are searching for uranium. A 
portable “black light” unit—a bat- 
tery-operated ultra-violet lamp—is 
helpful in identifying minerals and 
gems by the colors they emit under 
this special light. These extras can be 
left to the serious prospector. 

For the weekend or vacation pros- 
pector it is enough to enjoy spectacu- 
lar scenery, to learn something of 
geology, and to brush close to the 
colorful history of the bonanza days 
when mining was a principal industry 
in this country. And while he is 
mining a few souvenirs to show the 
neighbors there is always that possi- 
bility that he’ll make the big strike. 
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EVENTS 


Vew England 


Tanglewood Music Festival, early July to mid-August. 
Lenox, Mass. 
Tour of Old Homes, mid-July. Litchfield, Conn. 
New Hampshire Music Festival, July-August. 
Lakes region. 
Sports Car Races, summer. Thompson, 
Lime Rock, Conn. 
Craftsmen’s Fair, early August. Hanover, N.H. 
Seafood and Lobster Festival, early August. 


Rockland, Maine. 


Viddle Atlantic 


Dutch Days, last week in August. Hershey, Pa. 

Indian Pageant, August. Forest theater, 
Ticonderoga, N.Y. 

International Ocean Swimming Races, late August. 
Rehoboth Beach, Del. 

U.S. Lawn Tennis Association National Championships, 
West Side Tennis Club, late August or early 
September. Forest Hills, Long Island, N.Y. 


The South 


Pony Penning Day, late July. Chincoteague Island, Va 
Alabama Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo, July. Mobile, Ala. 
National Hobby Show, July 28-31. Clearwater, Fla. 
National Air Show, July 29-30. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Viddle West 


Music Festival, June-August. Interlochen, Mich. 

Minneapolis Aquatennial, 10 days in July. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

All Star Football Game, August. Chicago, III. 

Chicago Music Festival, August. Chicago, III. 

Soap Box Derby, mid-August. Akron, Ohio. 


State fairs, late August: Milwaukee, Wis.; Indianapolis, 


Ind.; Des Moines, Iowa; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mid-August, Springfield, Ill. 
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Ozarks to Texas 


Municipal Opera, June-Sept., St. Louis, Mo. 
Open Air Light Opera, summer months. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Centennial Global Exposition, June 14-Sept. 4. 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Annual Rodeo, late July. Phillipsburg, Kansas. 
American Indian Exposition, mid-August. 
Anadarko, Okla. 
State Fair, third week in August. Sedalia, Mo. 


Central Rockies and the Southwest 


Aspen Institute and Festival, June-Sept. Aspen, Colo. 
Hopi Snake Dances, late Summer. 
Hopi Villages, northeast Arizona. 
Pioneer Days and Days of °47, late July. Salt Lake City 
and Ogden, Utah. 
Smoki Ceremonials, early August. Prescott, Ariz. 
Buffalo Barbecue and Yacht Club Regatta, July-August. 
Grand Lake, Colo. 
Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial, mid-August. 
Gallup, N. M. 
Nevada Rodeo, late August. Winnemucca, Nev. 


Northern Rockies 


Gold Discovery Days, late July. Custer, $.D. 
Frontier Days, last full week of July. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Theodore Roosevelt Outdoor Drama, late June to 
early September. Medora, N.D. 
General Custer Outdoor Drama, late June to 
early September. Near Mandan, N.D. 


Pacific Coast 


Annual Seattle Seafair, late July to early August. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Old Spanish Days, August. Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Oregon Shakespearean Festival, July 24 to Sept. 3. 
Ashland, Ore. 
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BOB AND BARBARA DA VEE (LEFT) ENTERTAIN THEIR FRIENDS THE EASY WAY WITH A TAILGATE PICNIC. 


By Barbara Da Vee 
Owning a station wagon, I’ve dis- 
covered, is like having an extra room 
on your house, and it’s on wheels. 
With the addition of a mattress, it 
converts to a bedroom for short, 
overnight-in-the-woods trips, and it 
is just as easily a kitchen. 

There’s something about the fresh 
air, blue skies and leafing green 
around you that makes everything 
taste better out of doors. Before we 
acquired a station wagon, my hus- 
band Bob was less than fond of alfresco 
luncheons. I can’t blame him when I 
recall the unloading and loading, and 
the search for a suitable site where 
campfires are permitted, where the 
ground isn’t too damp or too hard or 
too sandy and where insect life is at 
a minimum. These distractions can 
turn any lively visit with Nature into 
an appetite depressant. Not so, when 
it is a tailgate picnic. 

We have packed up and set off to 
watch a road race or a sailing regatta, 





or to prowl through the roadside 
antique shops on the spur of the 
moment. We’re a self-contained, self- 
sufficient unit, and we can stop any- 
where the spirit moves us and 
property laws allow. 

The flipped-down tailgate makes a 
perfect serve-yourself buffet, and we 
have folding canvas camp stools for 
seating. Should a sudden shower 
interrupt our picnic, there’s no mad 
scramble to pack up. We fold the 
tablecloth around the utensils, close 
up the tailgate and an outdoor picnic 
has moved inside. 

Tailgate Picnic menu 
like the 
hearty, party side with a couple of 


Here’s the 


our friends best. It’s on 


offbeat surprises. 


Appetizer Kebabs 
Baked Ham Sliced Chicken 
Soft Rolls Rye Bread 
Pickles Olives 
Snappy Cole Slaw Potato Salad 
Doughnuts Fruit Compote 
B&B Special Punch Hot Coffee 
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Kebabs: We take along our small 
$2.98 hibachi that burns two charcoal 
briquets, skewers (oversize tooth- 
picks), and the makings in plastic 
containers: tiny cocktail sausages, 
pineapple chunks, small squares of 
cheese, canned mushrooms. Everyone 
kick 


version of outdoor cooking, 


gets a out of this miniature 
and the 
grilled kebabs are delicious. A spicy 
sauce of catsup, Worcestershire sauce 
and horseradish is good on the side. 

Baked Ham: Jab a 3 
canned ham with cloves and brush 
this 1% 


sugar, 2 tablespoons sherry, 1 tea- 


or 5-lb. 


with glaze: cups brown 
spoon mustard. Warm for 30 minutes 
in a 300-degree oven. Slice and wrap 
in foil. Don’t forget to take along 
the mustard. 

Sliced Roast Chicken: Roast a small 
one the night before the picnic— 
Slice 
thinly, wrap in foil. Don’t forget the 


don’t bother with dressing. 
mayonnaise and lettuce. 
Pickles @ Olives: We carry a sam- 
pling of several kinds in plastic 
refrigerator dishes—kosher dill, 


watermelon rind, gherkins, big black 









Spanish olives and the green ones 


stuffed with pimentos. 


Snappy Cole Slaw: 

1 head cabbage, minced very fine 

Green pepper (large) 

3%4 cup chopped parsley 

14% cups mayonnaise 

14 cup red wine vinegar 

Pinch cayenne 

1 onion, quartered 

1 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 

Put the minced cabbage into a 
large bowl. Grate green pepper into 
it. Add chopped parsley. Put all 
other ingredients into a blender and 
mix until onion juices blend thor- 
oughly. Taste—if a nippier dressing 
is desired, add more onion and blend 
again. Toss the dressing with the 
greens about an hour before serving 
to allow flavors to blend. Serves 4-6. 

Potato Salad: 

10 medium size potatoes 

1 cup mayonnaise 

14 cup French dressing 

3 hard boiled eggs 

Ys cup green pepper, minced 

1 onion, grated 

Salt, pepper, paprika to taste 


a 


a 
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Boil the potatoes in their jackets 
(do not use baking potatoes). Peel and 
slice while still warm. Mix mayon- 
naise, French dressing, green pepper, 
egg yolks, onion, salt, and paprika 
in a blender or with a hand beater. 
Add- chopped egg whites. Toss with 
potatoes. Chill. Serves 4-6. Carry to 
chilled 
(one with a glass liner). 


Fruit Compote: Fresh fruit chunks 


the picnic in a ice bucket 


with a little grenadine, chilled in 
a plastic container or ice bucket. 
B&B Special Punch: 
1 can (6 oz.) frozen orange juice 
concentrate 
1 can (6 oz.) frozen lemonade 
concentrate 
1 can (12 0z.) apricot nectar 
1 can (1 pt. 2 oz.) pineapple juice 
Grated lemon and orange peel 
Add 


according 


water to the concentrates 


to instructions on cans. 
Combine with nectar and pineapple 
juice. Add grated peel. Chill. Makes 
3 quarts. Take to picnic in thermos 
or jug with a spigot. If it’s going to 
be a long while before you drink the 
punch, cut the amount of water in 


half and add a tray of ice cubes. O 
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There’s a rumor making the rounds 
that small cars are safer than big 
ones, which is something like saying 
that small dogs are gentler than big 
dogs. It is true that some insurance 
companies offer lower rates on 
policies protecting small cars, but 


don’t be misled or lulled into a happy 


state of security; compacts are not 
necessarily safer. In fact, the reverse 


THINK» 


BIG 


INA 
SMALL 
CAR 


By Stanley C. Lettas 
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can be true unless the small car owner 
makes some changes in his driving. 

When you are wrapped in lighter 
armor and propelled by fewer horses, 
the need to exercise greater caution 
is obvious. We must recognize that 
driving a compact is different. It 
presents a different set of highway 
problems and requires a special set 
of driving skills. 

I found this out one day last spring 
when I stepped out of my lumbering 
4000 pound, 215 horsepower sedan 
and slid behind the wheel of a spirited 
1800 


about, bright blue and ready to leap 


pound, 56 horsepower run- 
to my slightest command. The first 
day or two I felt as though I had 
abandoned a General Sherman tank 
in favor of a motor scooter. This get- 
up-and-go feeling quickly does just 
that, but there are other psychological 
factors in the change-over that are 
longer lasting and more insidious. 
For one thing, I found that I had 
a tendency to oversteer. Because of 
its shorter wheelbase, a small car 
requires less effort to turn the wheel 
and oversteering can result in a roll- 
over or a shuddering, panic stop. 
Pleased with my new compact per- 
sonality I enjoyed darting into pin- 
hole openings in traffic and scooting 
around the older, less agile vehicles. 
But after two or three experiences 
when other vehicles moved to the 
that the 


space I was occupying, I learned to 


right unaware was same 
make my presence known. 

I now have a healthy respect for 
big cars, buses and trucks. 

There is a problem of being seen 
and seeing in small cars, which 
applies as well to many of the sports 
cars. A small car’s normally lower 
silhouette makes it difficult to be seen 
by others, from both front and rear. 
Truck drivers perched in the elevated 
seats of their cabs have difficulty 
sighting small cars below. 

A small 


vehicle 


large! 
risk of 
traveling in the other driver’s blind 


car following a 


runs a far greater 
spot, and it is, therefore, especially 


important that he maintain two to 
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three big-car lengths following dis- 
tance for each ten miles of speed 
Another visibility factor for you to 
remember is that because they are 
closer to the ground, your taillights 
and turn signals are not so easily 
visible to cars following you. 

The small car driver’s sight lines 
are more limited, too. Have you ever 
wondered how a cross-country bus 
driver can pass safely on stretches of 
road that would be suicide for the 
rest of us? The driver’s higher position 
in the cab gives him a vista of road- 
way the passenger car driver can't 
see. In a small car, the situation is 
reversed ; because of his lower position 
behind the wheel he sees less, not 
more. He should learn to compensate 
for this limitation by allowing extra 
clear distance ahead when passing 
and he should approach all unmarked 
intersections prepared to stop. 

In wet or slushy weather, the wind- 
shields of small cars get a lot more 
spray of road grime than do their 


I decided 


after one venture onto the highway 


full-sized counterparts. 


that wipers and blades should always 
be in good working order. Windshield 
washers are a good investment. 
Additional weight, I found, helps 
to anchor a lighter car when the bulk 
and momentum of larger vehicles 
rock the boat as they whiz by or on 
gusty days and slippery roads. Small 
bags or buckets of sand placed over 
the rear wheels effectively pile on the 
the 
comes in handy to help the wheels 


pounds and, of course, sand 
grab when you get stuck. One thing 
to keep in mind about adding weight 
in a small car, whether sand bags or 
a full load of passengers, is that 
You 


should limit your passing maneuvers, 


acceleration time is slower. 


especially if you’re bucking a strong 
headwind with a four-cylinder motor. 

The headlights on a small car, 
being closer together, can deceive 
Most 
drivers unconsciously judge the dis- 


oncoming drivers at night. 
tance of approaching cars by the 
width between the headlights—the 


narrower the separation, the farther 


The 


you 


away the car appears to be. 
oncoming driver might know 
are coming when he swings to your 
side of the road to pass a car but he 
doesn’t expect to meet you so soon— 
head on. Blink your lights as a warn- 
ing to such drivers. In fact, turn on 
your lights and blink them whenever 
you think you’re being overlooked— 
day or night 

Blending with traffic is important 
no matter what size car you drive. 
It’s irritating to another driver to 
have someone repeatedly scoot by 
him and then slow up in front, or 
constantly zigzag and sneak past on 
the right. You may be able to out- 
maneuver other drivers, but that very 
fact make a 
that 
might accident. 
Most the 


horses to compete on equal terms in 


could cause them to 


sudden, uncontrollable move 


involve you in an 


smaller cars don’t have 
passing and hill climbing contests 


with the larger models, so con- 
tent yourself with maintaining a 
steady pace. 

The smaller size of compacts 
the 


way; they offer many advantages 


doesn’t present headaches all 
that can be exploited in adjusting to 
the traffic scene. For instance, road 
shoulders and median strips are ideal 
escape routes for smaller cars when 
Rather than 
run the risk of a panic stop and being 


there’s trouble ahead. 


pleated like an accordion by the car 
following, simply slow down and 
swing off the road. Your faster steer- 
ing and lighter weight make this 
maneuver much easier than it is in a 
larger car. 

“‘Wouldn’t you like to switch back 
to a big car?” friends ask. The answer 
is “No.” 
advantages: they sip while others 


Small cars offer many 


gulp gasoline; they move with ease 
through clogged city traffic; parking 
on busy streets is considerably easier 
because of their maneuverability and 
smaller size. All you need do to enjoy 
their advantages safely is to make a 
few changes in your driving habits— 
to know your position on the highway 


and to keep it. o 
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It’s summer and the open road beckons—but whether 


you plan tO follow the super 


roads to faraway places 


or stick pretty close to home this summer, your mem- 


bership in the Allstate Mote 


r Club can add a new 


dimension of motoring pleasure. 


You should know, of 


] 


you re entitled asa member, 


advanta of then ror your 


y 
Ss 


services of the club are descri 


HOTEL COST TOO MUCH? 


If a listed hotel or motel charges 
more than the maximum rates 
in a current edition of your 
Trip-Plan, simply write your 
membership number on the re- 
ceipted bills and forward them 
to your club regional office with 
pertinent details: the number in 
your party, the rooms occupied, 
etc. If you have been over- 
charged, the club will see that 
you receive a prompt adjustment. 


HAD A BRUSH WITH THE LAW? 


course, the 


SeTVIces | 


ana you should 


convenience the 


bed on these 


PLAN A TRIP? 


Call on the skill and experience 
of AMC’s Touring Department 
to plan your trip right down to 
the last detail. Here’s all you 
need do. First, study the club 
Vacation Guide and decide where 
you want to go, the things you’d 
like to see, and the general route 
you want to take. Complete and 
mail the 7rip-Plan request card 
included in your Vacation Guide. 
A specially prepared Trip-Plan 
will be sent to you. It will in- 
clude just about everything you 
need to know, all within the 
covers of a spiral bound book. 
This method is most appreci- 
ated by members who are 
acquainted with some of the 
old-fashioned and cumbersome 
routing services that still are 
being used. If possible, allow 
two weeks for preparation and 
mailing of your 7rip-Plan. 








HOW 

$12.50 A 
YEAR ADDS 
A WHOLE 
NEW 
DIMENSION 


xe 


DRIVING 


FUN AND 
SECURITY 


ON THE ROAD 


Your membership entitles you to payment for towing 
and emergency road service anytime, anywhere. You’re 
not restricted to a few garages or service stations—call 
anyone you wish. You will be reimbursed up to $25 
for the cost of towing your car, and labor required at 
the place of disablement to get it back into operation. 
You simply pay the garageman and get an itemized 
and receipted bill, which includes your club member- 
ship number. Mail it to the AMC office shown on 
your membership card. A check for repayment will 
be sent to you promptly. 











WHY NOT JOIN A CHARTER MEMBER TOUR? 


You'll be in good hands when you join an AMC member tour. Let 
the tour guide worry about passports, baggage, hotel accommodations, 

ansportation—all you need do is enjoy the exotic sounds and sights 
, Mexico or Hawaii. These tours were planned by your club 
in cooperation with American Express Co. to give the maximum 





enjoyment at minimum expense. (See page 31 of this issue of Discover) 
ia : 

| for complete details.) 
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WANT TO HIRE 


We hope the need never arises 


for you, but it may—when least 
expected. If you want to hire a 
lawyer to defend you in court 


It’s not nearly as likely if you 
display your Allstate theft 
reward sticker. This warning 
sticker offers a $200 reward for 


THERE'S CLUB ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


World-wide insurance protec- 
tion with a few exceptions pays 
benefits for accidental death and 
loss of sight or limb resulting 


ALLSTATE 
MOTOR CLUB 
ACCIDENT 
from auto accidents. The policy pio om 
also pays double indemnity for 
accidents involving the member 
while a fare-paying passenger in 
a plane, train, taxi, ocean liner 
or other common carrier. The 
member’s spouse who lives in the 


same household also is covered. 


PLUE ER VICE 


Wherever you drive in the U.S., your club is always 
as near as the nearest phone. The address of your 
Regional Office and the phone numbers of the local 


service offices are shown on your membership card. 


on any one of most kinds of information leading to the arrest Remember, too, that most Allstate Insurance Com- 


driving charges, the club will and conviction of anyone steal- pany agents are authorized representatives of the club. 


reimburse you up to the sched- ing your car. Displayed prom- You'll find them listed under ‘“‘Allstate Insurance”’ in 


uled amount stated for the inently on your car, it will help the telephone book. 


sharge i rc andbook. to discourage thieves. _ . . . . 
charge in your club handbook to discourage t The foregoing list gives 10 reasons why you were 


wise to join the Allstate Motor Club, the first truly 





national club in motoring history. And there are 


ALLSTATE 
MOTOR CLUB 


$200 REWARD 


others—like your subscription to Discovery. 











%, 
Allstate Motor Club is a division of Allstate Enterprises, inc., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck and Co. In a few states member- 
ships are afforded by Allstate Motor Club, Inc., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Allstate Enterprises. 


ALLSTATE 
MOTOR CLUB 


It’s not always easy to cash a check in a town where you're a total 
stranger. To help out with this problem, AMC has made a special 
arrangement with Sears, Roebuck and Co. If you are now a Sears 
Revolving Charge Account customer, your SRC plate and your AMC 
membership card provide your best check cashing identification in 
Sears stores throughout the country. Present these items to the store 
cashier, or at the Customer Convenience Center to cash a check up 
to certain amounts. You need pay only the nominal charge set by the 
store for this service. If you do not have a Sears Revolving Charge 
account, you can easily apply for one through your club. Such a con- 
venience is well worth having. 


899 123 456 WAY 20 1961 














If your husband or wife ever has indicated that 
your parking performance is less than perfect, 
give them a surprise. Follow this step-by-step 
system to park expertly on the first attempt. 

1. Look for a space at least six feet longer than 
your car. If you are lucky enough to find one, 
signal any driver immediately behind you that 
you are stopping. Pull alongside of the car ahead 


of the space (keeping about two feet away from it) 


until the backrests of the front seats are aligned. 

2. If the cars behind are trying to pass, wait 
until they pass. Now back up slowly for two feet, 
then turn the steering wheel sharply to the right. 
In backing, look over your right shoulder. You 
then have a clear and easy view through the 
rear and side windows. 

3. Continue creeping back until the backrest 
of your seat is even with the rear bumper of the 
car ahead. At this point, straighten wheels and 
check traffic again. 

4. Resume backing slowly until the extreme 
lower right corner of the windshield is in line 
with the tip of the rear fender of the car ahead. 
Then cut the steering wheel hard to the left. The 
right bumper should be moving toward the curb. 

5. Move on back until almost touching the 
bumper of the car behind. The right rear wheel 
should be between three and six inches from the 
curb. Turn steering wheel to the right and edge 
forward to midway in the parking space. The 
front wheels should be pointed straight ahead. 

You’re in. But even after you have shut off 
the engine there is one more rule for parallel 
parking: Get out on the curb side. Otherwise, 
the car you parked may be your last. 

Diagonal parking offers a real parking advan- 
tage. But to make the most of it, fill up the spaces 
of a row in one-by-one order. 

When parking on the grade of a hill, some 
special rules apply. 

Facing downhill, turn the steering wheel to 
the right so that the front wheels point toward 
the curb. Set the parking brake and shift gears 
into reverse or, with automatic transmission, 
either in park or reverse. 

Facing uphill, turn the steering wheel to the 
left so that the front wheels point away from the 
curb. Then set the parking brake and put the 
gearshift into low. With automatic transmission, 
set it at park. 

Where there is no curb on an incline, turn the 
front wheels toward the road edge, regardless of 
whether the car is facing uphill or downhill. 

Researchers have found that the majority of 
drivers park poorly. But if you follow all of the 
foregoing rules, you can count yourself among 


the expert minority. 0 
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In the folklore of Eureka Springs, Arkansas, there 
is told the story of the city’s first lawsuit. 

“Seems this woman threw her washwater out her 
back door and she was plumb careless,”’ said one of 
the local residents in relaying it to me. “Water 
went splash down her neighbor’s chimney.” 

At the look on my face he added, “‘Well, ya gotta 
admit it’s possible.”” And I had to admit it was. 

Eureka Springs is built on some of the steepest 
slopes of the Ozark mountains. “Of this I have no 
doubt whatsoever,” said my wife Kay as she 
massaged her leg muscles after our first day. 

Whoever it is that makes up names has called it 
variously “The Stair Step Town” and “Little Switz- 
erland.” Houses cling to the hillsides one above 
the other and there is a church, St. Elizabeth’s, 
that is entered through the bell tower. 

In exploring Eureka Springs we got lost a few 
times. Each time I stopped a passerby to get direc- 
tions I expected to hear the old punchline, “You 
can’t get there from here.”’ There are 230 streets 
in Eureka Springs and no two of them cross. 

You don’t have a chance to wonder why anyone 
would build a town in such a precarious location. 
The answer is all around in 62 natural springs. 

“Some folks—not me, mind you, but some—say 
our springs are the Fountain of Youth that Ponce 
de Leon looked for,’ our motel manager told us. 

According to Indian lore, he said, Eureka Springs 
once was the site of a great Indian settlement whose 
medicine men believed that its waters, passing 
through great beds of flint, drew from them their 
fire, which killed disease. And it was this lore, 
supposedly, that got Ponce so worked up, he said. 

Kay and I nodded politely but we did indeed feel 
our cares drop away as we rambled in these hills. 

Near the town there is a great sloping rock on 
which, say the old wives, any girl who takes a slide 
will in that year become a bride. Our daughter 
Kitty slid on it, but I’m sure the magic won’t 
work. Kitty is 6 and throws mud at boys. 

RICHARD BLAKE =Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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A rusting Franklin stove piled into the rear seat 
of a new convertible is a sight characteristic of 
Lahaska, Pennsylvania 

For Lahaska, located on the more scenic route 
between New York City and Philadelphia, is in 
he heart of ihe antique country 

Many of its hou were old when Washington’s 
Continentals ma ied across the nearby fields of 
Buc ks County And so when, in the depré ssion 30s, 
Broadway and Hollywood writers discovered the 
county and made it a fashionable exurbia, Lahaska 
was ready to do busine 

Attics and cellar were ans ked, and their 
centuries of accumulations were dusted off and 
offered for sale to these peculiar newcomers, who 
seemed so eager to buy 

Lahaska’s first antique shop was opened in 1932 
Sefore that, according to Kk Hert Johnstor who runs 
the general store, ‘‘We'd look all day at a stranger 


Today more than half the homes bordering 


historic Old York road, the town’s main thorough- 


fare, house antique shops 


One of the shopkeepers is Morton “Toby” 
Tobias, who lives in a stone house 225 years old. In 
Colonial days the house was a stage stop called 
( atalpa Inn. Here Toby di plays such collectors’ 
items as Wedgwood ware i a | beds and scores of 
those mugs called Tobie 

‘A growing appreciation of America’s heritage 

turned a of young people into collectors,” 
nis, he added, many are 
practical thought to the investment 

e 1On 
iIntiqu¢ S used to be con idered 
. Today it’s the thing to do.’ 
ill tastes and poe ketbooks. One 
large shop featur a Dutch cupboard valued at 
$1500. Across the street the porch of an old frame 
farmhouse is piled high with such low priced items 


I 


as shutters of all sizes and a sink just acquired from 


an upcountry poornouse 

At Thayer's, a jolly Frenchwoman shows rare 
pieces from her native land. Just up the road, Paul 
Stirling boasts one of the finest collections of old 
guns in the country, from Kentucky rifles to four- 
barreled derringers. At “Yesterday’s Treasures” 
the town’s oldest family is represented by Miss 
Margaret Bye, whose ancestor, Nathaniel Bye, 
helped found Lahaska in 1700. Fryer’s ““What Not 
Shop” has a fine collection of Early American and 
Old English porcelain 

The wares of these merchants may be old, but 
the enthusiasm brought to them by Lahaska’s 
visitors is as fresh as the daisies that brighten its 
anc ient vards 


Britt Storm, Ambler, Pennsylvania 
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same mav be said of 
Ilinois, whether, you start from Chicago. 
Indian ipolis, Louisville. Nashville. St. Louis 
or any. ol the places petveen 

The Lincoln heritage in Illinois is a rich 
one Travelers catch a glimmer of it as soon 
as thev enter the tate and see on every auto 
license plate, the Words **Land: of Lincoln 

Mort (aan 2 000,000 persons a yeal Visit 
the Lincoln shrines in Hlinois, and this yaar 
my family and I were.among them 

My wife Margaret suggested the trip afte 
our daughter Debbie came home from het 
Sth grade classroom with the report that it 
liad been 100 years since Lincoln left 
Springfield for Washington 


Wherever vou begin. a Lincoln tour is 


| 


bhourrd to take vou to New Salem State Park 


This* park.. which has around one million 


yisitors a vear. heads the popularity lis 


the state's parks and memorials. It is located 


20 miles northwest of Springfield on Rt. 97 
Lincoln was 22 when he settled in New 
Salen iter a seasol is a flatbo i i 
shy and homely vouth. ganely at 6-feet- 
Here hie clerked I ro) & eet oe Oe 6 es be 8 
master, worked a urveyor a d was first 
elected to public ofhce as representative 


Here iso Tk SUPPOSet \ ad fils raci¢ 
roman ce-with At Rutledge. Many histo- 
rlans are d ious of tl egend’s authen- 
LICILY But w] fale ev kno d our 
scofling. 14-year-old. Betty s we stood at 
Ann Ruuedge’s e1 The is O ( 
edge of Petersbur ) Iwo ile oO! 
ol the pat dato cident \ t 
Linco eclped su ( 
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historians are grateful, because pros- 


perity would have obliterated the 


town as Lincoln knew it, and 


authentic reconstruction would have 
been impractical 

Only one of the original buildings 
is still standing. It is the cooperage 


where Lincoln studied by the light 


of a fire fueled by shavings from the 


barrel staves that were made here. 


New 


picnicked in the park, and then set 


After our tour of Salem we 
off for the short ride to Springfield. 

We stopped first at the corner of 
8th and Jackson sts., where stands 
a two-story brown frame house, the 
only home that Lincoln ever owned. 
Lincoln, then a lawyer with a grow- 
ing practice, bought the house in 
1844. A state guide told us that after 


improvements the 12-room house had 
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cost Lincoln $2800. Margaret, who 
handles our mortgage payments with 
attendant groans, whispered in my 
ear, ““Do you suppose the governor 
would let it go to us for $3000?” 
Lincoln and his family occupied 


this house for 17 years before they 
moved to the White House. 

In Oak Ridge cemetery on the 
northern outskirts of Springfield a 


white marble shaft marks the site of 


Lincoln’s Tomb. Strangely, in this 


place where the body of Lincoln lie$ 
Per- 


haps it was because of the reminder 


the man became most real to us 


that this man of heroic legend was 
Mrs 


Lincoln 


mortal. The bodies of Lincoln 


and three of the four sons 
also are entombed here. 
Plaques mark other locations in 


Springfield that are associated with 


the Globe 
and Mrs 


Lincoln lived as newlyweds; two of 


Lincoln. They include 


tavern, ali inn where Mr 
his law offices, and 


the site on the 


railroad where Lincoln made his 
famous farewell speech. 

A single itinerary could not serve 
for everyone, but a Lincoln tour of 
Illinois might also include points of 
interest in “DiXOnDMMetamora , 
aneoin, Trail 
State Park south of Decatur.on-dJ.S. 
36, Vandalia, and Lincoln Log Cabin 


State Park near Charleston: 


Lincoln Homestead 


As we rode back toward our home 
A rode back 1 


at the end of our tour Debbie broke 


the silence with 
“Bet 


than any other kid in my class 


I know more about Lincoln 


ai 
I declined to take that bet. 


Ray JACKSON Oak Park, Ill 
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THE MOUNT 
HOOD LOOP 


One of the most beautiful and satis- 


fying motor trips in the Northwest 
is the Mount Hood Loop in Oregon. 
The Loop is three connected roads 
that circle 11,000-foot Mount Hood 
from Portland and back through 165 
miles of waterfalls, mountain scenery, 
orchards and the wild charm of the 
Columbia River Gorge. 

With cameras and a good supply of 
film I headed east from Portland on 
U.S. 30 one afternoon. After about 
10 miles I turned right onto a 20-mile 
branch road that winds past 11 water- 
falls. The afternoon sunlight on the 
falls added sparkle to my photos. 

At famous Crown Point the view of 
the Columbia River Gorge cannot be 
surpassed. Across the river are the 
high palisades of Washington state. 
The road passes right over Bridal 
Veil Falls; beneath me here was the 
smoke of a small lumbermill. Soon I 
reached the highest falls of all, 620- 
foot Multnomah, an impressive sight. 





~ 










At Bonneville Dam in early spring 
the salmon swim madly up the con- 
crete fish steps, going upstream to 
spawn. The dam’s generators can be 
glimpsed by motorists as they cross 
the bridge, part of the powerhouse. 

The eastern extremity of the Loop 
is the town of Hood River. Here I 
stayed overnight and took off south 
next morning on state highway 35, 
which crosses the old Oregon Trail. 

After 45 miles on route 35—through 
a valley noted for beautiful scenery 
—I reached U.S. 26 and turned west 
toward Portland. At the Skiway 
terminal I took an hour for a round 
trip on the world’s longest aerial 
tramway to Timberline Lodge. 

From here it was an easy jog back 
to Portland. The whole trip can be 
covered in one day and nowhere, I’m 
sure, can so much eye-filling excite- 
ment be found in so short a time. 


Lou Jacoss JR. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


| TAKE MY 


FAMILY 
CAMPING 


BY JACK MALONE 


My wife Connie has a way of saying 
“Never!” that bounces you out of 
your chair and brings a trickle of 
mortar down the chimney. 

She used it in just that way when 
I first broached the subject of a 
family camping trip. But I take the 
position that a person should never 
say never. Besides, it says in all the 
books that the man is the head of the 
household and in charge of decisic 
And so I persisted. 

So did she, of course; that’s my 
girl. “I will not go camping!” she 
said, and what she wills, she won’t. 
‘**The kids would get colds,”’ she said. 
“There are no locks on tents, and 
who knows who’s out there?” she 
said. ““Cook over a campfire?”’ she 
said, incredulously. 

She is the mother of my children, 
after all, and I had almost put it 
out of my mind when we went to visit 
some newfound friends who turned 
out to be veteran campers 
campers, besides, who carry cameras. 

When along about mid-evening 
they brought out the slide projector I 
saw the smile on Connie’s face become 
fixed. I became absorbed in the 
slides—vicariously enjoying the 
camping trips—and it must have 
been an hour later that I glanced 
over at Connie, expecting to see her 
loll-headed and gently snoring. 

Instead her face in the reflected 
light from the screen was bright-eyed 
and intent. On the way home she 


asked me, “When did they start 
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And with win- 
»”’ IT knew, 


making pink tents? 
dows and sewed-in floors 
then, I had it made. 
That was several years ago, and 
now we are veteran campers, too. We 
the kids 


pleasures and experiences we never 


and have had countless 
would have found by staying ii motels 
or eating in restaurants. 

When our boy Tim, who is 12, 
returns from a nearby stream with 
trout for the family’s dinner, the pride 
in his bearing is matched by my own. 
When Jenny, who is 6, looks across a 
woodland glade at sunset and espies 
a doe and fawn, the thrill of discovery 
she feels is mine as well. 

As for Connie, well! When I find 
her on a winter’s evening with an 
opened book neglected in her lap, and 
her eyes dreamy with remembrance, 
I know where her thoughts are. In 
my thoughts, I join her. 

It isn’t all dreamy, to be sure. As 
beginning campers we were slapped 
in the face with the wet fish of realiza- 
tion that we had left behind warm 
showers, innerspring mattresses and 
certain conveniences of plumbing. 

But 


families enjoy camping, 


several million American 
and as I 
assured Connie that first time when 
the night and 


thunder fractured the sky: 


lightning severed 
“Several 
million campers can’t be wrong.” 

We stuck it out and eventually 
learned the answers to some basic 
‘amping questions. The one that 
bothers most non-campers, I’ve 
found, is: 

“Where?” They seem to feel that 
we sometimes wind up pitching a 
tent in somebody’s cow pasture or on 
a railroad embankment. 

The fact is that regardless of where 
you live, you can find beautiful 
camping areas within easy driving 
distance. As a member of the Allstate 
Motor Club, you need only send for 
a Trip-Plan to learn of the camping 
facilities along the route you have 
selected. Your Vacation Guide also 
has helpful information. Every sec- 
tion of the country has national or 
state parks and forests where you may 
In addition 


camp. there are an 





increasing number of local and pri- 
vate campgrounds, and the increase 
is bound to continue with camping’s 
growing popularity. Next question: 
**How much?’ Depending on how you 
want to camp, you can spend a lot or 
a little. Our first surprise, when we 
began to outfit ourselves, was to 
discover how greatly camping equip- 
ment has improved. There are tents 
that pop up with a flick of the wrist, 
there are portable showers and soft 
air mattresses . 

We shopped through a mail order 
catalog, and spread our buying over 
a period of time. For about $250, our 
family of four hit the open road 
equipped with tent, sleeping bags, 
camp stove, portable icebox, lantern, 
cooking equipment and eating uten- 
kit, 
table 


sils, axe, water jug, first aid 
gasoline can, and folding 
and chairs. 

Since then we’ve added a few other 
conveniences, of course, as every 
camping family does. But our travel- 
ing expenses have remained the same 
—about $70 a week average, includ- 
ing everything from pop to fuel. 

Instead of a tent, some families go 
camping by station wagon or trailer. 
But even if my bank balance hadn’t 
insisted, I’d still prefer tenting. Makes 
me feel a little closer to Dan’! Boone. 

To tell the 


laugh. He'd split his sides if he saw 


truth, Boone would 
me roughing it by shaving with my 
battery-powered shaver, or Connie 
taking a store-bought pie from the 
portable icebox. 

And right here and now I want to 
scotch the kind of notion recently 
expressed by a friend of mine who has 
seldom gotten far from a pavement. 

“Camping?” he said. “I couldn't 
make out. Not me. Do you realize 
that I was never even a Boy Scout?” 

There are tricks to be learned, 
sure, but they can be learned easily, 
even by my patent-leather friend. 

This question of “‘What do you have 
to know?” is one that campers learn 
to answer each in his own way. 

Take the homely item of cooking 
pots, for example. They become 


badly smoked on camping trips. Most 
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campers travel with an old or very 


cheap set and let ’em get smoked. But 


one camping family I know takes 
along their best aluminum and keeps 
the soot off with a layer of bar soap 
rubbed on the outside. 

You make a lot of friends in camps, 
especially if you have a couple of kids, 
as we do, and a waggle-bottomed 
dog, besides. 

I’ve picked up a lot of tips from 
these campers, and changed some of 
my ways of doing things, and some- 
times they have picked up an idea or 
two from me 

Now I take along warm sweaters 
even in midsummer; my equipment 
has included a fire extinguisher ever 
since a neighbor’s trailer caught fire; 
and I still boast of my organizational 
stroke in issuing an old pillowcase to 
each member of the family as a 
catchall for personal belongings 

While lists of this kind are helpful, 
they can be endless, and they become 
inconsequential details when you 
have caught the scent of frying bacon 
on the morning air. 

They become inconsequential at 
nightfall when you reluctantly extin- 
guish the crackling campfire and lie 
down to listen to the crickets until 
sleep overtakes you 

And they are inconsequential for- 
evermore when you have returned 
from a camping trip and, next 
morning, your family asks: ‘“*When 


are we going camping again?” o 
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HOW YOUR CAR SIGNALS TROUBLE 
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You can save yourself big money, and 
make your motoring more enjoyable 
in the process, if you'll remember 
that your car usually warns you when 
trouble is on the way. ° 

You can detect the trouble in the 
same way a mechanic does: by listen- 
ing to what the car has to say. Its 
horn gives warning to others; the rest 
of its sounds are warnings to you. 

Recently I was driving on a turn- 
pike when I heard the most out-of- 
this-world wail I'd ever experienced. 
I slowed up. The wail lowered in 
pitch and became a groan. Suspect- 
ing the worst, I pulled into a service 
island and told my story. 

The sounds I described were the 
tipoff for the attendant. He replaced 
and oiled a speedometer cable that 
was shot, and I was on my way. 

Mechanics usually classify the 
abnormal sounds a car makes as 
knocks, rattles, clicks, thumps, hums, 
whines, squeals or pings. Each sound 
has a built-in checklist. If you know 
how to describe your driving 
dilemma, you may get to the cause 
of the trouble much faster. 

A knock resembles the sound of a 
mallet hitting steel. It could indicate 
that your main bearing or pistons are 
worn or loose, or that you need new 
pins, rings or rods. 

A rattle will usually tell you some- 
thing is loose. It isn’t necessarily 
something vital. When rattle-hunting 
remember that loose objects in the 


glove or luggage compartments or 
under seats can mimic the sound of 
loose body bolts, radiator shell, pis- 
tons or heater brackets. Or you could 
be missing a coil spring pad. Check 
your doors and hood to see that 
they’re closed—and closing—prop- 
erly. Then walk around back and 
see that your tailpipe isn’t banging 
against the frame or the rear bumper. 

A click will resemble a rattle, but 
will be regular and seldom as loud. 
Clicks sometimes indicate a nick on 
your flywheel or drive gear, but can 
also mean that your compression sys- 
tem—pistons, cylinders, valves, etc. 
—needs a checkup. 

A thump sounds like a tire being 
bounced on a concrete floor. Often, 
the thump is exactly that, when 
there’s a bulge on one of your tires. 
Defective wheel balancing can also 
make the thumping sound. Such 
mechanical malfunctions as loose 
bearings, flywheels, or engine mounts 
can cause a thump as well. 

A hum is a monotone that is often 
hard to distinguish from natural car 
sounds. If you detect one, have your 
axle shafts, and pinion and drive gears 
checked for play and adjustment. 

You won’t mistake the sound of a 
whine. It can come from stiff gen- 
erator brushes, dry fan bearing, a 
slipping belt—or it can mean that 
your front wheels need alignment. 

A squeal is also unmistakable. You 
will hear it on corners at average 
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By Vic Wortman 


speed or above. You won’t have to 
spend any money to correct a squeal, 
but you can save some by doing so. 
You need air in those tires. Under- 
inflation burns costly rubber. 

You'll hear pings when you’re 


accelerating hard at low speed. This 


sound is caused by early ignition of 


your fuel. You can have it corrected 
by getting your timing and tappets 
adjusted. But find out first if you’re 
burning the right grade of gasoline. 

A sound that can spell special dan- 
ger might be described as a scrape. 
It’s the sound of metal against metal 
under high pressure. A scrape almost 
always means that the lining is gone 
from your brake shoes. Neglecting to 
check them could cost you your life. 

One of the most aggravating times 
is the time of no sound at all. You 
try to turn on your starter and noth- 
ing happens. What now? 

See if your battery cables are loose 
or badly corroded. Many service calls 
would never have to be placed if a 
motorist would spend about two min- 
utes with a small wrench or a piece 
of sandpaper. 

Very often the motorist who is not 
over-familiar with his car will imme- 
diately suspect the worst when he 
Often, 


however, a quick check of the obvious 


hears an unfamiliar sound. 
can save hours of waiting around a 
garage. Loose tools in the trunk, a 
loose license plate—or if you’re on a 


trip even loose coffee cups in your pic- 
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nic box—can bedevil you with visions 
of time and money lost forever. 

Up to this point we’ve been talking 
about how to recognize trouble. Now 
let’s take a look at the other side of 
the coin: how to keep trouble away. 

When you got your present car you 
probably spent a while familiarizing 
yourself with your owner’s manual. 
You learned about tire pressures, oil 
weights, greasing requirements, sug- 
gested fuels and other aspects of serv- 
icing. These suggestions represent the 
minimum requirements for your car 
if you wish it to give you the longest, 
most economical service. 

Failure to give your car the atten- 
tion it needs will lead to problems, 
just as surely as a vitamin deficiency 
will sap your strength. 

Along with the rudimentary pre- 
ventive maintenance—greasing, oil 
changes, etc.—there are corrective 
maintenance measures you can han- 
dle that will help insure a long and 
useful life for your car. 

The body check is one. It’s neither 
difficult nor complicated, and it 
can make your driving hours more 
pleasant, more relaxing. Bolts and 
screws often work loose. Usually this 
won't create any direct danger, but 
loose parts can be the prelude to 
serious and expensive difficulties. 

All you need for a body-check is 
an adjustable wrench and a screw- 
driver. Start at the front of your car 


and work back, and every time you 


see a bolt or nut, give it a twist to 
be sure it’s seated properly. Most will 
still be tight. Then check the screws 
Most of these will be on the inside 
of the car, with a few under the hood. 
They'll have a greater tendency to 
work loose than will bolts. The small 
rattles created by loose interior screws 
usually are no more serious than their 
nuisance value, but left alone they 
can lead to deteriorating upholstery, 
sometimes torn clothing. 

Just one example can show how 
you will profit by expending a little 
time with wrench and screwdriver: 
your carburetor. 

As your engine vibrates, so does 
When 


carburetor bolts work loose you’re 


every part connected to it. 


likely to lose gas and mileage. 

In summary, it’s wise for a motor- 
ist to recognize what he can do and 
what he cannot do. 

Unless you’re a mechanic, you’d 
better leave the complex work to an 
expert. But if you approach the job 
of driving with an expert’s attitude, 
you'll have reason to be glad. 

What’s the expert’s attitude? 
Knowing how to recognize trouble 
when it is starting is half of it; the 
other half is treating the complex 
instrument, your automobile, to the 
care it must have to serve you well 

Many motorists have found that 
once they get acquainted with the 
family gas-buggy, it turns out to be 


not an acquaintance, but a friend. 
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BRIGHT 
SIDE 
Or THE 


TIME OF THE SIGNS 


Tired having small foreign cars 
take up valuable space, a Texas hotel 
has added a special parking lot. It’s 
“Ellis Island.” 


* * * 


called 


SIGN on a steep mountain grade, 
“Speed limit 30 mph. Compacts, do 
your best.” 

* * * 


. on the bumper of a teenager’s 


jalopy, “Don’t hug me. I’m going 


steady.” 


* * * 


in a school zone of a southern 
state, ““Use Your Eyes and Save the 
Pupils.” 
x * * 

. at the bottom of a steep hill in 
West Virginia, “‘Resume Breathing.”’ 
* * * 

near a New Jersey crossroads, 
**Cross Road 200 Yards Ahead. Better 
Humor It.” 


CAR WASH 


7 lOFFice | 


on an Idaho roadside, ‘‘Don’t 
Just Sit There, Nag Your Husband!” 
* * * 
at an Illinois railroad crossing, 
‘Average train passes this crossing in 
14 seconds—whether your car is on 
it or not.” 


PARKING IS SUCH SWEET SORROW 


The policeman meant to be helpful 
when he tried to pick up the womai 
from the 


gutter, but she didn’t see 


it that way. “Leave me alone,” she 


demanded. “I’m saving this parking 
space for my husband.” 
* * * 


The 


double-park his Leviathan Eight 


man who had been forced to 


while he shopped for a small car was 
the 
price 


hesitating over the price until 


“The 


you 


salesman assured him: 


includes all accessories, know, 


including its own carrying case.” 


* * * 
The parking space was small and the 
At last 


she triumphantly shut off the motor 


woman driver inexperienced. 


and said to her lady friend: “I’m 
We 
walk to the curb from here.” 

S 2 @ 


parking better, aren’t I? can 


Speaking of small parking spaces, 
they have shown that it’s almost im- 
possible to curb a car and a temper 


in one at the same time. 
ie fe 


Which reminds us of the clergyman 
who had to give up his car because 
he lacked the vocabulary to park it. 











“*We just wash the cars, lady. 
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We don’t iron ’em.” 


But the ideal solution was that of the ey 


find a 
parking space, he abandoned his car 
and 


wealthy oilman. Unable to 


bought one already parked. 


MEET YOUR CLUB STAFF 


Stephen Gilman, director of the new 
Allstate Motor Club, speaks from a 
long and lively experience as a motor- 
150,000 


He has seen more than 


ios eal 


miles of America 







through a wind- 


shield as a reporter ane 
on the qualifica- 
tions of hotels, @ 
motels, restaurants 
and resorts. 

Born 38 years ago, Gilman had not 
New 
left to lob 


ventured far beyond his native 
England when in 1943 he 
artillery shells at the enemy in 
Europe. Three years later he returned 
senior 


to Harvard College for his 


year. After graduation he slipped be- 
hind the wheel of a car to begin the 
work that was to make him a trav- 
eler’s traveler. 

In the following year he paused 
long enough to take for his bride a 
New England girl who joined him in 
his travels. Gilman estimates that he 
and his wife Ann logged 50,000 miles 
on the highway in the period pre- 
ceding the birth of their son Chris- 
topher, appropriately named for an 
earlier traveler. 

Chris, now 10, since has been joined 
Deborah, 6, 
Chris logged a few thou- 
basket 
before his father got off the road and 


as field staff 


by sisters Susan, 8 and 
Phoebe, 3. 
sand more miles in a wicker 
into a Washington oflice 


supervisor and public relations direc- 


tor for AAA Touring Bureau. 
Later he moved to New York to 
take up new duties as assistant to the 


AAA 
Travel Department. 


director of the International 
This assignment 
took him back to Europe to establish 
the AAA’s first field reporting team 
in Europe. He was in this post when 


he was offered and accepted leader- 


ship in the challenging work 
organizing the Allstate Motor Club 
Discovery, Summer, 1961 
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A special program of escorted tours to mark the inaugural year of 
Allstate Motor Club. .,. with many features the tourist rarely 





enjoys ... offered at remarkably-low prices . . . but you must 


book your reservation early! 


EUROPE 


IS AN AUTUMN FESTIVAL 


Europe in the golden, uncrowded days of autumn offers 
special rewards to those who can arrange their travel time 
to suit their own best advantage. 

The climate is mild as foliage turns from green to yellow 
golds and russets; the countryside is beautiful at harvest- 
time as the autumn crocus begins to sprinkle the hillsides. 
Hotels, resorts, historic places are uncrowded, and Europeans 
have more time to extend a hospitable welcome. The tempo 
of life picks up after the heat of summer; theatres open; 
night life takes on a new glamour and excitement. 

We invite you to compare this deluxe, 17-day, seven- 
country tour with any other; it’s definitely ‘the biggest 
travel bargain we know of. 

Leaving New York in the morning, your jet plane settles 
down at London airport just as darkness begins to fill the 
streets of the Commonwealth’s First City. 

The following morning, a sightseeing trip will introduce 
you to the city. London Bridge; the Tower of London, 
where the Crown Jewels are kept; St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
Trafalgar Square, the Law Courts and Fleet Street are visited. 

After luncheon you will see Whitehall, No. 10 Downing 
Street (the Prime Minister’s Official Residence); West- 
minster Abbey, where kings, poets and patriots are buried; 


Buckingham Palace, and many other London landmarks. 
For two more pleasant days you will be able to follow 


Discovery 

Tour #1 

17 Days 

From New York City 
$723 


October 
8-24 


your own special interests. You may want to make an 
excursion to Shakespeare country to visit Stratford-on-Avon. 
Or you might enjoy a drive across the rolling, golden country- 
side of Surrey to Windsor Castle, the Royal Family’s 
country home, visiting Eton across the Thames from Wind- 
sor, and en route historic Runnymede. 

Perhaps you'll want to watch as ceremonial splendor lives 
again in the Trooping of the Colour and the Changing of 
the Guard at Buckingham Palace; to enjoy steak-and-kidney 
pie at the Cheshire Cheese, a favorite haunt of Dr. Johnson, 
Boswell and Oliver Goldsmith; to book seats for a hit play 
at one of the many theatres in the West End. 

A dinner at the smart Quo Vadis restaurant is one of 
the features of your tour before you leave London by rail 
to board your channel steamer for the Continent. 

Arriving at the Hook of Holland you continue by motor- 
coach to the Hague, a royal, aristocratic city and seat of 
the government of the Netherlands, and on to Amsterdam. 
Sightseeing in this colorful city of old medieval houses on 
tree-lined canals includes a visit to the National Gallery, 
where you will see Rembrandt’s famous “‘Nightwatch.”’ 

Leaving Amsterdam in the morning you drive through 
Antwerp to Brussels, Belgium’s capital of impressive build- 
ings, squares, fine restaurants and smart shops. 

A leisurely drive to Luxembourg for lunch, and on through 








the Moselle valley takes you to Coblenz, the gateway to the 
romantic Rhine country. You continue through the heart of 
the Black Forest, passing endless hillsides covered with vine- 
yards and dotted with ancient castles, and then into 
Switzerland, through Zurich to Lucerne. 

In Lucerne, a beautiful city with the soaring Swiss Alps 
as its background, you will visit the old wooden bridges 
dating back to the 14th and 15th centuries. Leaving Lucerne 
your motor coach climbs to the breathtaking summit of the 
Brunig Pass. You descend to Interlaken and on to Montreux, 
site of the famous Castle of Chillon. 

On the French side of Lake Geneva, you soon arrive at 
the city of Geneva, where you visit the League of Nations, 
and other places of scenic and historic interest. 

Dijon, the gastronomic center of France, is your next 
destination. From Dijon your motor coach takes you through 
the French farmland, golden during the harvest season, to 
Avallon, Sens, Fontainebleau, and on to Paris. 

To many, Paris, the capital of France, is the capital of 
the world. You’ll arrive on Saturday night to find the “City 


MEXICO 


A TRIP TO REMEMBER 


of Light” in all of its glittering splendor. Entertainment, 
fine food, historic attractions . . . these are but a few of the 
uncounted pleasures that await you in Paris. 


A morning sightseeing tour will take you to Madeleine 
Church, Place de la Concorde, Ave. des Champs Elysses, 
Eiffel Tower, Arc de Triomphe, and Sacre Coeur Church, 
which dominates the hill and looks out over old Montmartre 
and all of Paris. In the afternoon you will visit the Place de 
l’Opera, Rue de la Paix, Notre Dame Cathedral, the Bastille, 
the Louvre, where the Mona Lisa and other art treasures 
are kept, and the Tuileries Gardens, just to mention a few 
of the highlights of your stay. 


On your final day you will be free to make your own 
discoveries. Perhaps you will decide to motor to Versailles, 
the vast and magnificent palace of Louis XIV. That evening 
there will be a gay farewell dinner, climaxed by a perform- 
ance at the bold and brassy Lido Theatre. 


The following day you enplane at Orly airport, arriving 
in New York on the evening of October 24. 


Discovery 

Tour #2 

14 Days 

From Mexico City 
$215 

September 

17-30 





Have you wondered why everyone who goes to Mexico 

returns refreshed, exhilarated, changed in unexplainable 

ways? Or have you wondered why seasoned travelers return 
again and again to Mexico? 

Perhaps it’s the brilliant panorama of Mexico City, one 
of the great cities of the world. Or it may be the picturesque 
sight of centuries-old silver towns spilling down the moun- 
tainside—or the fascinating combination of splendor and 
ruin found in the Toltec, Aztec and Mayan temples and 
pyramids. It may be the gracious hospitality of a warm, 
friendly and proud people. Mexico, it seems, has something 
to delight every visitor. 

PECIAL DISCOVERY TOUR EVEN 

But much of the colorful life of Mexico goes on behind 
the walls of its private homes. On this first AMC tour 
arrangements have been made for members to be received 
by various public and private citizens. For example: 

e The Mexican government will be your host in the capital 
city at a reception where luncheon will be served. 

e Mexican families of San Angel will open their homes and 
patios to you. You will be entertained at luncheon in one 
of the fine old Spanish town houses. 

e The management of the Prado-Alffer hotel, your head- 
quarters in Mexico City, will be your host at a dinner. 

e A reception at Rancho Telva in Taxco will be the high- 
light of your visit to the 16th Century silver town. 

@ A home overlooking Acapulco Bay will be the setting 
for a party to welcome you to the seaside resort. 
Mexico City is a hub, the spokes of which lead within a 

few hours’ or a few days’ journey to some of the most 

interesting places’in the Republic. There is Chapultepec 

Castle and its gardens, the home of star-crossed Maximilian 

and Carlotta with the city sprawled below; Xochimilco, the 


fabled floating gardens; the famous shrine of Guadalupe, 
and the 16th Century monastery of Acolman. A short trip 
will take you to Teotihuacan, where the history of the 
ancient Indian civilization takes vivid substance. 

Leaving by private car you will travel the route of Cortes 
and his conquistadores to Cholula and on to Puebla, the 
“City of Tiles,” an old colonial city. You will visit the 
Rosary Chapel, the Hidden Convent of Santa Monica, and 
factories where you will watch as workmen mold the tile 
and onyx for which this city is famous. 

On another spoke from the Mexico City hub, a breath- 
taking mountain drive will take you over the Sierra Madres 
to Cuernavaca, a fashionable resort since the days of Cortes 
and Maximilian. Here you will visit the Borda Gardens and 
Cortes’ Palace with its famed Diego Rivera mural. From 
Cuernavaca you continue through some of the most beautiful 
countryside in Mexico to Taxco, nestled on the slopes of 
the Sierra Madres, where you will stay at the luxurious 
Rancho Telva. Afternoon sightseeing in this old silver mining 
town will include visits to the silver shops and to Santa 
Prisca Church. 

After breakfast you will drive along scenic winding moun- 
tain roads to Acapulco, tropical gem beside the cobalt-blue 
Pacific. The Prado Americas hotel, situated on a cliff over- 
looking the ocean, will be your headquarters for three days 
in Acapulco. You will enjoy the leisurely, informal life of 
this international resort—surf-bathing, sailing on the bay, 
browsing through the shops, or watching the diving boys 
as they plunge into the swirling waters 135 feet below. 

You return by private car to Mexico City, stopping en 
route for luncheon at the Hacienda Vista Hermosa. One 
last day in Mexico City for shopping or to revisit some of 
the places you found especially enjoyable and then the trip 
to the airport for your return flight home. Adios a Mexico! 











HAWAII 


A HOLIDAY IN PARADISE 


A smiling Hawaiian girl drops a flower lei around your neck 
in the traditional ceremony of welcome. Your Hawaiian 
holiday has begun. And what a holiday it is that AMC 
has planned for its Charter Members! 


SPECIAL DISCOVERY TOUR EVENTS 

@ You will be officially welcomed to the islands by the 
governor of Hawaii or a representative. 

e@ The management of the fabulous Reef hotel will entertain 
you at a buffet supper featuring an aquacade. 

e “Hawaii Calls,” the radio program, and its host, Webley 

Edwards, will entertain you at a special luncheon. 

e A sightseeing caravan of festively canopied Jeeps will 
take you on tours of the Island of Oahu. 

During your nine-day stay on Oahu, the island where the 
capital city of Honolulu is located, your headquarters will 
be the Hawaiian Village, one of the newest and most luxur- 
ious hotels on Waikiki Beach. A private lanai (balcony) will 
give you a commanding view of the mountains, gardens and 
the restless seas beyond. 

A festively-canopied Jeep will be at your disposal to drive 
in caravan up the side of tropical Mount Tantalus for a 
sweeping view of Honolulu from Diamond Head to Pearl 
Harbor. Also included in stops along the caravan’s route 
will be the Punchbowl, an extinct volcano crater, Punahou 
School, the University of Hawaii, and a visit to the legendary 
“Grass Shack” of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

On another fun-filled day your Jeep will take you on the 
island Circle Tour. Starting from your hotel on Waikiki 
you will drive through Honolulu’s residential district, stop- 
ping at Nuuanu Pali. Other stops on the tour include the 
Buddhist Temple, Royal Mausoleum, picturesque Hanauma 
Bay, and the lovely residential district of Kahala. 

The world’s largest catamaran, modern version of the 
ancient Polynesian sailing vessel, will take you on a cruise. 
A second cruise on the catamaran begins in late afternoon 
so you can watch the sunset as it dips slowly behind Dia- 
mond Head. You will be entertained aboard with an informal 
supper, music and island entertainment. 

Hula dancers, coconut palm climbing, a fashion show and 
a demonstration of the preparation of food for a luau, the 
traditional Hawaiian Feast of Kings, provide another after- 
noon’s entertainment. Wearing your gayest Hawaiian attire 
you will join in the feast where a dinner of roast suckling 
pig, poi, taro root and other delicacies will be served to the 
accompaniment of native music. 

On September 18 you board an Aloha Airlines flight and 
are off to discover the neighboring islands. First stop is 
Hawaii, the “Big Island.’”” A motor tour takes you along 
the historic Kona and Hamakua coasts where you will see 
the Royal Slide at Keauhou Bay, City of Refuge, Rainbow 
Falls and Kong’s Floraleigh Gardens. 

Maui, the second largest island, is your next destination. 
You will motor through sugar cane plantations, continuing 
through Iao Valley with its mile-high walls, beautiful forests 
and fern-covered volcanic formations. Your motor coach 
continues through Waikapu and along winding “Amalfi 
Drive” through verdant green hills to historic Lahaina. 


Discovery 

Tour #3 

14 Days 

From Honolulu 
$335 

Septe a 
10-23 





Once the capital of the Hawaiian kingdom and a rendez- 
vous of American whaling vessels, Lahaina is the picturesque 
setting for a beach party. As the moon begins to rise over 
the hammered-silver sea, conch shell horns signal the begin- 
ning of the festivities. Native torch bearers guide your party 
to the beach where preparations for a Hawaiian barbecue 
have begun. 

Returning to Honolulu and the Hawaiian Village hotel, 
you spend one last carefree day in the lovely islands of 
Polynesia. Some last-minute shopping, a final dip in the 
surf and you are ready to leave for your steamer or aircraft 
and the trip home. Covered with fragrant leis you bid 
“Aloha oe”’ to our fiftieth state. 





Prices for the Mexican and Hawaiian “Discovery Tours” do 
not include the cost of transportation from your home to 
the tour starting point and return, Mexico City and Hono- 
lulu respectively. The European Tour originates in New 
York and includes cost of round-trip jet air fare from 
New York. This is a general description of the tours; more 
detailed information is obtainable by returning the coupon. 


Allstate Motor Club is a division of Allstate Enterprises, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck and Co. In a 
few states memberships are afforded by Allstate Motor Club, 
Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary of Allstate Enterprises. 
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THE NEW APPROACH TO INSURANCE 





Does your present auto 
insurance company offer 
drive-in claim service? 














Even a little accident can be a big nui- 
sance if you have to run all over town get- 

ting estimates. Allstate goes a long way 
toward eliminating this nuisance by setting 

up Drive-in Claim Centers where losses can * 
be estimated and settled right ‘on the 
spot’’. Most claims are taken care of in a 
matter of minutes instead of days. 


& 
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Here’s the ‘‘piece of paper’’ that backs you up with 
more than 4,500 full-time salaried claims people 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. You'd expect service 
like this to cost more, but it doesn’t. It’s not unusual 
to save real folding money compared to rates charged 
by most other companies for similar coverage. (Stand- 
ard rates in Texas where we've always saved money 
Here's how thie unique Alletate service works. If your car is for eligible policyholders through dividends.) One rea- 
driveable, all you do is bring it to our nearest office with drive-in claim 
service (250 today—more coming). Once you get there. an experi- 
enced adjuster looks over the damage and can usually give you an OK 

for repair costs right ‘‘on the spot’’. It’s that simple, and it’s just Allstate Insurance Companies, Home Offices: Skokie, Ill. @ 
one of the ways Allstate’s claim service can help you. Auto « Property * Accident & Sickness « Life Insurance 


son: Allstate never charges a ‘““membership”’ fee. Stop 
at the Allstate booth in Sears, Roebuck—or look up 
“Allstate Insurance” in your phone book. 


Youre in good hands with 


ALLSTATE te) INSURANCE COMPANIES 








